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By Percival Goodman^ FoA.I«Ao^ Architect 

Beethoven once said know well that God is nearer to me in my art than 
to others o I consort with him without fearoo.o" This is not humble^ but it 
frankly states what every creative artist feels at the moment of comprehension^ 
the moment of inspiration o This is the moment when man knows the meaning of 
being created in God’s image and is not afraid to create an order out of chaos. 

The act of creation is a religious act and the art work itself a prayer- 
”Let us sing a new song unco the Lord’’ said King David; ’’The song of praise 
to be written by me, performed to the glory of the Almighty^ the Eternal^ the 
inf inite , o o o” said Beethoven. 

The history of art and architecture is essentially the history of religious 
art. An Apollo from Olympia^ a Bralima from Khajuraho^ a Moses by 
Michaelangelo^ a Parthenon^ the Megaliths of Stonehenge^ or the Cathedral at 
Chartres where sculpture and architecture are one - the list will contain almost 
every important artistic effort of man from his beginning. 

In such a body of work there is every sort of form and motivation^ for 

man tries and tries again to sing a new song. The psaltery may be used^ the pipe 

organ, the drum or the voice unattended. 

/ 

For all faiths except the Jewish there is a long tradition of plastic art 
and it would be more than interesting to know why a people of ancient lineage 
can show nothing in stone expressive of their faith. To say that the proscription 
against making graven images of an existing thing is sufficient explanation 
is hardly enough^ for figurative art is only one kind. To explain the lack by 
reason of the Dispersion will not change the fact that the first Jerusalemic 
Temple was designed by the non-Jew Hiram. There is a curious inhibition here 
which I leave to the scholars to elucidate. 
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We who have the honor of developing an art and architecture for the 
synagogue have not found this a stumbling block - to the contrary™ We are 
not suffocated by a tradition of physical forms » We are inspired by direct 
sources - the Testament^ its commentaries and the religious service. These 
are expressed, as best we know how, in the contemporary materials and the 
forms which we as 20th century man can conceive as appropriate. What a 
fortunate coincidence that these very elements suit our time! The Jewish 
service requires a reading of the book as the basic element - what more 
natural than that the interior be flooded with light? And what is more 
characteristic of the modern architecture? Figurative art is forbidden by 
the Second Commandment - how lucky that the present stage of art history 
leads the best of our artists into art which is alluSilfe rather than explicit, 
poetic rather than prosaic, "abstract" rather than imitative'. 


Let us now briefly describe the art works commissioned for the Fairmount 
Temple . 

& Boaz , by Abraham Rattner. Flanking the main doors and supporting 
the entrance canopy are two elliptical columns covered in glass mosaic, the 
colors in a rich palette in which yellows predominate. The inspiration is 
from Kings 7:21; Chron. 3:17. Two free standing columns in front of the Sol- 
omonic Temple. W.F. Albright suggests that they may have reminded worshippers 
of the Pillar of Fire and Pillar of Cloud that led their ancestors through the 
wilderness. NOTE: Not to be included in the Museum exhibit. 

2- Flood and the Covenant , by Herbert Ferber. At the end of the great lobby, 
mounted on a wood panelled wall, two bas relief sculptures in welded brass. 

The Flood representing God’s wrath against the wickedness of man (Gen. 6:5-8). 
The Covenant between God and Noah represented by a rainbow showing God's for- 
giving nature (Gen. 9:13). 
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3. The Creation , by Herbert Ferber, Over the door to the Sanctuary^ a 
companion piece in size to #2 inspired by the two Genesis narrative and Job 
9:4 ff, 12:7-10, etc. 

4. The Symbols , by Abraham Rattner. Three tapestries forming over-door 
designs at the rear of the Sanctuary. Here in calligraphic designs and 
strong color are decorations which characterize the basic S3mibols of the 
Jews, the two triangles forming the shield of David, the 7 branched candle- 
stick, the burning bush the Hebrew letter Shin standing for Shaddai, ( a 
work for God), the 12 Jewels for the tribes of Israel, etc. 

5. The Wings of the Cherubim , by Ibram Lassaw. A flat relief sculpture 
set within the Sanctuary Ark. Inspired by the description of the mercy 
seat of the Tabernacle (Ex. 25:18-22), an aspiring winged form in polished 
bronze, placed below and between in dark bronze a circular form with ray- 
like cuts through which shines the eternal light "to cause a light to burn 
continually" (Ex. XXVII: 20). 

6. The Tree of Life , by Ibram Lassaw. A free standing candlestick, the 
Me no rah , in welded bronze. Called for as part of the furnishings of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. 25:31-40), here interpreted as celebrating the Etz Hayim , 
the Tree of Life , 

7. The Attributes , by Ibram Lassaw. Ten bas relief sculptures in welded 
bronze, placed at the base of each Sanctuary window • These represent var- 
ious aspects of the divine Presence, wisdom, mercy, love, wrath, majesty, 
power, etc. They remind us of the Kabbalists ten sefiroth, ( Kether Elyon , 
the Supreme Crown, Hokmah , the wisdom or primordial idea of God, Binah , 
the intelligence, etCo), the emanations or spheres of the divine mani- 
festations. NOTE: not to be included in the Museum exhibit. 

8. The Chapel Menorahs and Eternal Light , by Ibram Lassaw. Two sculptured 
objects in welded bronze. The candlestick is reminiscent of the "Crown of 
the Torah", the eternal light has a flame -like quality. 
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9. The Chapel Ark Doors , by Abraham Rattner. Four tapestry panels forming 
the back and front sides of the doors. On the exterior panels are found a 
large stylized 7-branch candlestick, a calligraphic statement of the Shield 
of David, a form reminiscent of a pillar of fire, etc. 


